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of things impracticable.    Such, then, was Christ's scheme
regarded as a speculation.

We do not compare Plato's Eepublic with the republics
of Athens or Borne, because, however interesting the
former may be on paper, it has never been realized. It
may be very perfect, but Athens and Koine were more;
they existed. But the speculative commonwealth of
Christ may be compared to the commonwealths of the
world as well as to those of philosophers. For, however
impossible it may seem, this speculation of a common-
wealth developed from first principles has been realized
on a grand scale. It stands in history among other states;
it subsists in the midst of other states, connected with them
and yet distinct. Though so refined and philosophic in its
constitution, it has not less vigour than the states which
are founded on the relations of family, or language, or the
convenience of self-defence and trade. Not less vigour,
and certainly far more vitality. It has already long out-
lasted all the states which were existing at the time of its
foundation ; it numbers far more citizens than any of the
states which it has seen spring up near it. It subsists
without the help of costly armaments ; resting on no
accidental aid or physical support, but on an inherent
immortality, it defied the enmity of ancient civilization, the
brutality of medieval barbarism, and under the present
universal empire of public opinion, it is so secure that even
those parts of it seem indestructible which deserve to die.
It has added a new chapter to the science of politics; it
has passed through almost every change of form which a
state can know ; it has been democratical, aristocratioal;
it has even made some essays towards constitutional
monarchy; and it has furnished the most majestic and
scientific tyranny of which history makes mention.